THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD

spring up. A long string of rubies mark out Park Avenue; then sud-
denly they are replaced by a long string of emeralds. In the direction
of the East River the earth is more thickly sown with lights than the
sky of Perigord was with stars. The nearest ones are fixed; those on
the horizon twinkle in the trembling mist, outlining unknown con-
stellations. To tie south towers and steeples glow. Illuminated by
the white radiance of floodlights, pitted with dark holes, the giant
figure of Radio City resembles a Brobdingnagian honeycomb raised
against a stormy sky. The lines of the other buildings retreat and
are lost in the night, but their bright windows rising skyward to the
stars are like the stained glass of an immense cathedral, huge as the
city. From these millions of faithful what prayer ascends?

Ah, I know very well what they would ask if they were wise, or
rather what they would swear to keep. It is what they have. It is
this liberty, this tolerance, these relatively gentle ways. Happy
America, remember our mistakes and our anguish; do not believe
that the future can be founded upon contempt for the past; reform
and preserve; work, do not destroy. What have these many catas-
trophes taught us? That there is no justice without discipline. I was
and I remain a liberal; that is to say, I believe men are happier and
better if they enjoy the essential liberties. But I know to-day that
there is no liberty without security, no security without unity. I
know that if France wishes to remain a great country after this war
she must fill in 'the bloody ditch* and reconcile the French.

Last summer when my students at Mills College brought to life
some of my heroes I was struck by the predominance in my books
of the theme of Reconciliation. Colonel Bramble was an effort to
make-the French understand the English soul, the English the French
soul; Bernard Quesnay was an effort to show that good faith is to be
found on the employers* side as well as on that of the workers;
Climats was an eSbrt to present fairly the woman's point of view
and the man's point of view in a marriage; La Cercle de Familk was
an effort to reconcile the generations. Always I have believed that
words rather than facts pit men, against one another and that in
silence or in action understanding becomes easier. Even to-day in